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and, finally, for the elevation over the heads of senate and people alike of powerful
individuals. The political turn thus given to all attempts at dealing with the diffi-
culties of the time was aptly illustrated at the outset. One indirect result of the
wars and conquests of the previous century had been to rMmfafeb the numbers
and impair the prosperity of the small landholders in many parts of Italy. The
burden of military service had weighed heavily upon them. Competition with
foreign corn, and with the wealth acquired abroad by officials and men of business,
had still further depressed them. In addition, the ravages of the Hannibalic
war, and the confiscations of territory which followed it, had thrown out of
cultivation considerable tracts of land, especially in South Italy, The area
covered by agriculture was shrinking, and within it small holdings were tending
to be absorbed in large estates, and slave labour to replace the careful husbandry
of freeborn farmers. The diminishing numbers and prosperity of this class was,
however, at least as much a political as an economic evil, for it was from this
class that the voters in the popular assembly and the recruits for the legions
were mainly drawn. And it was from the political rather than from the economic
standpoint that Tiberius Gracchus approached the question on his election to
the tribunace of the plebs for 133 B.C. It was indeed no part of his original
programme to attack the Government, but, as the extant fragments of his speeches
show, it was the political consequences of the existing agrarian conditions which
chiefly compelled him to attempt reform. Himsefi a noble and a senator,
intimately allied with the best and noblest in Eoman society, he was as far
removed as possible from the conventional demagogue. Nor had the scheme which
he brought forward anything in common with the sweeping proposals for re-
distribution of lands, which were by tradition part of the demagogue's stock in
trade. He clearly saw where alone lay any immediate possibility of arresting the
decline of agriculture and the diminution in the numbers of the small proprietors,
namely, in reclaiming for the public benefit a considerable portion of the
public lands of the Roman people. In all parts of Italy, but especially in the
south, the Eoman state owned vast tracts which had never been assigned away,
or even formally leased to settlers, but which had been allowed to pass into the
possession of a comparatively small number of rich citizens. These occupiers
were nothing better in the eye of the law than squatters whom the state might,
when it chose, evict. It seems clear that the majority of them had not justified
their existence by careful tillage or by the encouragement of free labour. In
many cases the occupied land had been used as pasturage, or at best culti-
vated by slaves. It is, moreover, implied that a great number of occupations,
either had never been authorised by the state, or were in excess of the limit of
500 jugera said to have been fixed by the Licinian law. Gracchus did not
propose to touch private land as earlier legislators elsewhere had done. He was
even ready to leave undisturbed those occupiers of public lands who could show
that they, or rather their predecessors, had squatted with state permission, and
whose occupations were not more than 1000 jugera in extent. But the rest of
this public land he proposed should be reclaimed by the state, and be broken up
into small agricultural holdings. These were to be assigned to citizens, but on
conditions different from those hitherto in force. The recipient was not to
become the owner of his holding, but to remain the tenant of the state, paying
a quit rent, and of course unable to sell, though holding his land in perpetuity.
For carrying out the work a commission of three was to be appointed, empowered
both to decide what land was reclaimable under the terms of the law, and to
distribute what was reclaimed.
No doubt the weaknrss of Gracchus's proposal lay in the fact that to plant
some hundreds of small formers on the land was one thing, to secure that they